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Renewed Lead Battle Brews 

Will Council Pass Strong Bill or Repeat 1999? 


W ith the city’s weakened lead-paint 
lawthrown out bythe state’s top court in July, 
controversy over how to replace it is beginning 
to come to a head. 

Intro 101A, a bilí backed by the environmental, 
health, and tenant groups involved with the issue, has 
been cosponsored by about two-thirds of the City 
Council. However, Mayor Bloomberg is against it and 
Council Speaker Gifford Miller has not endorsed it. This 
leads many advocates to fear a repeat of 1999, when 
then-speaker Peter Vallone bottled up a strong lead- 
paint bilí and then rammed through Local Law38, the 
measure eventually rejected by the Court of Appeals 
on the grounds that the Council had ignored its envi¬ 
ronmental impact. 

“Will history repeat itself?” Common Cause/NY asked 
in March, in a report entitled “Lead Poisoning Legis- 
lation and the Political Power of Real Estate in New York 
City.” “Will the Council Speaker, with an eye toward a 
future mayoral run, subvert the will of the Council and 
kill a popular proposal to make real-estate interests 
happy?” 

Miller has endorsed the basic principies of Intro 101- 
A, says his spokesperson Lupe Todd. He supports requir- 
ing landlords to clean up lead-paint dust—the main 
source of lead poisoning, but one that vas pointedly not 
included in Local Law 7 38—as well as shortening the 
time frames for cleaning it up and mandating that 
cleanup workers be certified by the federal Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency. The speaker, says Todd, “is 


By Steven Wishnia 

concerned about the is¬ 
sue” and “would like to put 
forward tough legislation 
that protects all New York- 
ers.” 

However, Miller has not 
endorsed 101A. The 
speaker, says Pete Sikora of 
the New York Public Inter- 
est Research Group, has 
been “positive rhetori- 
cally,” but “has done ev- 
erything possible to stop 
this bilí.” The measure w 7 as 
introduced by 

Councilmember Bill 
Perkins in March 2002, 
but Miller delayed holding 
a public hearing on it for 
more than a year. Advo¬ 
cates on the issue deride 
the hearing, held last 
June 23, as a farce. 
Bloomberg administra- 
tion officials spent four 
hours denouncing the 
bilí, and then Council 
housing committee chair 
Madeline Provenzano re- 
cessed the hearing before 


health experts and parents 
of lead-poisoned children, 
many of wTiom had taken 
the day off from vork to 
attend, had a chance to 
testify. “It was outra- 
geous,” says Sikora. 

The reasons Miller has 
not endorsed 101A, ac- 
cording to Todd, are that 
he’s still listening to testi- 
mony and meeting with 
advocates. 

The Bloomberg adminis- 
tration is rumored to be 
preparing its own legisla¬ 
tion too. On Sept. 4, says 
Matt Chachere, a lawyer 
with the New York City 
Coalition to End Lead Poi¬ 
soning, Miller met with 
advocates and told them 
that there was a draft ver¬ 
sión of a bilí, but it was 
confidential. The next day, 
officials from the city hous¬ 
ing and health depart- 
ments told NYCCELP that 
they didn’t know if the 
mayor had a bilí, which 


Chachere finds “hard to 
believe.” 

“Things are getting 
curiouser and curiouser,” 
Chachere adds. “We w 7 ant 
to know w 7 hat the 
administration’s goals are, 
and they’re not willing to 
share them.” 

Bloomberg’s press office 
did not return phone calis 
from Tenant. 

The battle over how 7 to 
deal with lead paint has 
been going on for more 
than 20years. In 1982, the 
city enacted a law requir- 
ing owners of buildings 
built before 1960 to re- 
move all paint from apart- 
ments occupied by a child 
under 7 years oíd, presum- 
ing that the paint con- 
tained lead. That law was 
never enforced, despite 
lawsuits by NYCCELP that 
stretched for over a decade 
and court orders against 

continued on page 7 


Housing Rights = Immigrant Rights 


In New York City, the right 
to decent and affordable 
housing is an immigrant- 
rights issue. As the city’s 
housing crisis worsens, 
the most dilapidated and 
overcrow 7 ded housing 
units are concentrated in 
neighborhoods w 7 here new 7 
i m m i - 
grant s live. 

“It is the 
low wages 
that drive 
new 7 immi- 
grants 
into the 
w 7 o r s t 
housing 
c o n d i - M 
tions,” 

says A 

Enrique, | w 

an immi¬ 
grant from 

México Enrique ’s son. 
w 7 ho lives in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant with his wife 
and tw 7 o children. “Yon 
come from México, and 
withyour first job as a dish- 
washeryou bring $1,000 a 
month if you are lucky. 


The low wages then forcé 
us to live in overcrow 7 ded 
apartments. When I carne 
to Brooklyn, I lived with 10 
other people in a one-bed- 
room apartment in Bor- 
ough Park. One day the 
landlord decided to kick 
everybody out. The land- 


By RFM 

housing judge. You are 
afraid your immigration 
status might be an issue.” 

Juana, Enrique’s wife 
and also an immigrant 
from México, has a similar 
story. “I carne 18 years 
ago, and things w 7 ere dif- 
ferent back then. The 
rents were 
very high 
and I lived 


shortly after the 9/11 at- 
tacks. “We had a unión, but 
we didn’t get paid by the 
hour. We got paid by the 
dozen, and if I worked hard 
enough I could make more 
than $1,200 a month.” She 
has not been able to find 
stable work in the tw 7 o 
years since the factory 
shut dowm. 

That story is common 
among immigrants, w 7 ho 
have suffered badly from 
the economic slowdown. 
Most of the over 100,000 
jobs lost in the city since 
9/11 w 7 ere in the Service 


sector, w 7 here immigrants 
play a significant role. 

However, low wages and 
poor housing conditions 
have not stopped Juana 
and Enrique from being 
active in the tenant move- 
ment. As members of the 
Pratt Area Community 
Council, they have been 
fighting against the 1999 
lead-paint law 7 that puts 
children in their neighbor- 
hood at risk of irreversible 
brain damage. They have 
also been fighting their 

continued on page 8 


Enrique ’s son. On the wcdl are papers from HPD. 


Bedford- 


lord told us that he was 
going to cali the cops on us 
if w 7 e didn’t rnove out, and 
so w 7 e moved without ever 
going through a legal pro- 
cess. Immigrants are 
afraid of going before a 


u - r c m c m - 

ber walking home and see- 
ing help-wmnted signs 
everywhere.” 

Juana is a seamstress 
and w r orked for the same 
factory for almost 10 
years, until it closed 
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Concerns Persist at Homeless-lntake Unit 


Cassi Feldman 


When the citv and the Legal Aid 
Society settled a decades-long 
lawsuit last January over how the 
city treats and serves its homeless 
families, manyheralded the deci¬ 
sión as a breakthrough. Rather 
than hacking through everyissue 
in court, the two sides agreed to 
workwith a special panel to inves¬ 
tígate and address problems 
within the homeless Services Sys¬ 
tem. 

But as sumiller draws to a cióse, 
advocates say the changes have 
been all but invisible at the Emer- 
gency Assistance Unit, the city’s 
notorious intake point for home¬ 
less families, located in the Bronx. 
More than 100 people protested 
outside the center on August 14, 
describing conditions reminis- 
cent of months and years past. 

“They try to place as many fami¬ 
lies in overnight [shelter] as pos- 
sible, but there are too many 
families and not enough over- 
nights,” said José Salamanca, who 
has spent three months shuffling 
between the EAU and various tem- 
porary placements with his preg- 
nant girlfriend, Melissa, and 
2-year-old son. 

He and other clients said they 
liad slept at the EAU or been sent 
to overnight shelters at 4 a.m., 
having to return to the assistance 
unit three hours later just to start 
the process again. They told stories 
of mice scurrying around at night, 
broken water fountains, poor air 
conditioning, and inedible food. 


By 

Anna Lou Dehavenon, a medical 
and urban anthropologist who has 
monitored the EALT since 1986, 
backed up their claims. “I haven’t 
seen any improvement at all in 
physical conditions for families at 
the EAU,” she said. “It’s a disas- 
ter.” 

The Department of Homeless 
Services said it is working hard to 
keep the center clean and move 
families into permanent housing 
as quicklvas possible, given that it 
has approximately9,000 homeless 
families to serve. “We’ve met our 
legal obligation and, in most cases, 
exceeded it,” said agency spokes- 
person Jim Anderson. He noted 
that DHS placed a record 5,539 
families in long-term housing 
during the last fiscal year, a 57 
percent jump over the year be- 
fore. He said families only spend 
the night at the EAU if they arrive 
very late. 

While Legal Aid attorney Steve 
Banks admits the settlement, 
which he helped broker, is not a 
cure-all, he remains hopeful. 
“Gertainly there are problems,” 
he said, pointing to the situation 
late arrivals find themselves in, 
and unresolved issues regarding 
who is considered “eligible” for 
shelter. But, he adds, “There are 
ongoing discussions with the 
master panel and the city on how 
to address them.” Panel member 
Daniel Kronenfeld agreed: “It’s 
hard to be disappointed in six 
months’ work when you know 


something’s been going on for 20 
years.” 

Still, some system watchdogs say 
the city could do more. John 
Talbutt, assistant to the president 
of Local 371, which represents 
caseworkers stationed at the EALT, 
thinks the only way to fix the as¬ 
sistance unit is to decentralize it. 


“When you have upwards of a 
thousand people using that build- 
ing, you could have 2,000 people 
cleaning it and it would still not be 
healthv,” he said. “They need to 
open another EALT.” 

Reprinted with permission/rom 
City Limits Weekly. 


In Memoriam: Alex Staber, 1919-2003 



Met Council mourns the passing of Alex Staber earlier 
thisyear. Over many decades, Alex was a tireless fighter 
for tenants’ rights, seniors, and public education. He is 
shown speaking at a rally for affordable housing at City 
Hall in May 2000. 



Watch 

Rent Wars News 


the weekly tenants show 
that covers the news, 
people, and events that 
affect New York's tenants. 

Brooklyn 

Every Monday at 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:30 p.m.: Time Warner 
Channel 34 or Cablevision 
Channel 67 

Manhattan 

Every Sunday at 6 p.m.: 
Time Warner Ch. 67 or RCN 
Ch. 110. Without converter: 
Time Warner Ch. 16 
or RCN Ch. 110 

Also checkout 
www. rentwa rs. com 

Participate in the RWN Forum, 
post events, listen to inter¬ 
views and specials online, 
and read show supplements 
that go deeper into the 
stories covered on the show. 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

HOUSING 
N0TEB00K 

Mondays ai 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbaifree.org/index.html 
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■ Weekly Housing Court Decisión summaries 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Derechos de vivienda = 
derechos de inmigrantes 

Por RFM 

Traducido por Lightning Translations 


En la Ciudad de Nueva York, el 
derecho a una vivienda decente y 
asequible es una cuestión de los 
derechos de inmigrantes. 
Mientras la crisis de vivienda en la 
ciudad empeora, las unidades de 
vivienda más ruinosas y 
sobrepobladas se concentran en 
vecindarios donde viven 
inmigrantes recién llegados. 

“Son los sueldos bajos los que 
llevan a los inmigrantes a las 
peores condiciones de vivienda,” 


dice Enrique, un inmigrante de 
México que vive en Bedford- 
Stuyvesant con suesposaysus dos 
hijos. “Vienes de México, y con el 
primer trabajo como lavador de 
platos ganas 01,000 al mes, con 
suerte. Los bajos sueldos nos 
fuerzan a vivir en apartamentos 
atestados. Al llegar a Brooklyn, 
vivía con otras 10 personas en un 
apartamento de un dormitorio en 
Borough Park. LTn día el casero 
decidió botar a todos. El casero 


nos dijo que llamaría a la policía si 
no nos mudábamos; por eso nos 
mudamos sin tramitar ningún 
proceso legal. Los inmigrantes 
tienen miedo de acudir ante un 
juez de vivienda. Tienen miedo de 
que su condición de inmigrante 
puede traerles problemas.” 

Juana, la esposa de Enrique y 
también inmigrante de México, 
tiene una historia similar. “Llegué 
hace 18 años, y las cosas eran 
distintas en ese entonces. Las 


rentas eran muy altas yyo vivía con 
otras tres familias en un 
apartamento de dos dormitorios, 
pero en esa época había trabajo en 
fábricas en todos lados. Recuerdo 
que al regresar a la casa, veía avisos 
en todas partes donde se buscaba 
mano de obra.” 

Juana es costurera; trabajó en la 
misma fábrica durante casi 10 
años, hasta que cerró poco 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” de la Ciudad de Nueva 

York (Orden No. 35) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan el 1 ro. de octubre de 2003 hasta el 30 de 
septiembre de 2004, incluyendo las concesiones de Pataki adoptadas por la Legislatura Estatal el 19 de junio de 1997 


Los topes de renta que apa¬ 
recen en el cuadro son los incre¬ 
mentos máximos que los 
dueños de edificios pueden co¬ 
brar legalmente por los aparta¬ 
mentos de renta estabilizada en 
la ciudad de Nueva York. Son 
válidos para todos los contratos 
que comienzan dentro del perío¬ 
do de doce meses a partir del 
1 ro. de octubre de 2003. Los in¬ 
crementos de alquiler basados 
en las pautas para la renovación 
del contrato de 1 o 2 años pue¬ 
den cobrarse solamente unavez 
durante el período cubierto por 
dichas pautas, y deben ser apli¬ 
cados a la renta legal estabi¬ 
lizada para el 30 de septiembre 
de 2003. Las cantidades que 
aparecen en el cuadro y los in¬ 
crementos para los apartamen¬ 
tos vacíos no se aplican a los 
apartamentos que estabansuje- 
tos a re nta co nt ro lada e n aq ue I la 
fecha. No se permite el recargo 
también conocido como el «im¬ 
puesto de pobres.» 

Los Contratos para Apar¬ 
tamentos Vacíos o Nuevos 
En junio de 1997, el gobernador 
George Pataki, al intentar des¬ 
truir la regulación de rentas, for¬ 
zó cambios que les dieron a los 
caseros un recargo muy grande 
por los apartamentos vacíos. 
Una cláusula de la “Reforma al 
Acta de Regulación de Renta" de 
1997 permite que los nuevos 
alquileres sean incrementados 
en un porcentaje obligatorio: 
20% para un contrato de dos 
años, y por un contrato de 1 año, 
20% de Incremento menos la 
diferencia en el tope de renova¬ 
ción para los contratos de 1 y 2 
años. La ley permite también in¬ 
crementos adicionales para los 
apartamentos vacíos donde no 
se habían cobrado incrementos 
por desocupación por ocho 
años o más. 

Exceso de Cobro Los in¬ 
quilinos deben estar al tanto de 
que muchos caseros van a apro¬ 
vecharse de la complejidad de 
estas regulaciones y subvencio¬ 
nes, así como del poco conoci¬ 
miento de los inquilinos del 
historial de renta de sus aparta¬ 
mentos, para cobrar un alquiler 
¡legal. Una vez que el Inquilino 
haya tomado posesión del 
apartamento, puede escoger 


entre llenar un formulario de 
queja de exceso de cobro de 
renta con la oficina de la División 
de Vivienda y Renovación Comu¬ 
nal (DHCR), o disputar la canti¬ 
dad de la renta en la corte de 
vivienda de la ciudad para que se 
determine cuál es el alquiler le¬ 
gal. 

Si un posible inquilino da 
muestras de conocer sus dere¬ 
chos, lo más probable es que el 
casero no firmará ningún contra¬ 
to con tal inquilino. Los caseros 
evitan contratar con inquilinos 
que les pueden dar problemas. 
El exceso de cobro de alquiler 
es muy común. Todos los inqui¬ 
linos deben luchar contra posi¬ 
bles excesos de cobro. Obtenga 
y llene unformulario FormRA-89 
con la oficina de DHCR para 
determinar el alquiler correcto 
en los archivos oficiales. Llame 
a la DHCR a (718) 739-6400 
para obtener un formulario, o 
búsquelo en el sitio 
www. d he r. State, ny. us. 

La Apelación de la Renta 
de Mercado Justa Otro tipo de 
exceso de cobro sucede fre¬ 
cuentemente cuando se vacía un 
apartamento que previamente 
estaba sujeto a renta controlada 
y se alquila con renta estabili¬ 
zada. La Junta de Regulación de 
Renta (RGB) establece anual¬ 
mente lo que ellos llaman el 


“Tope Especial de la Renta de 
Mercado Justa,” el cual es 
empleado por la DHCR para 
bajar las rentas de mercado in¬ 
justas de los inquilinos que llenan 
el formulario llamado “Apelación 
a la Renta Justa de Mercado" 
(FMRA). Según laOrden35, es la 
Renta de Mercado Justa de HUD 
o un 50% sobre la renta base 
máxima. Ningún inquilino de un 
apartamento de renta estabi¬ 
lizada que fue descontrolado el 
1 ro de abril de 1984 o después 
debe dejar de poner a prueba la 
llamada “Renta Legal Inicial Re¬ 
gulada” (renta de mercado) que 
los caseros cobran cuando hay 
descontrol del apartamento. Use 
el formulario de DHCR Form RA- 
89. Indique claramente que su 
quejaes tanto unaquejade “Ape¬ 
lación a la Renta Justa de Merca¬ 
do" como de “exceso de cobro." 
La corte de vivienda no puede to¬ 
mar decisión sobre una 
Apelación de Renta de Mercado. 
Apartamentos vacíos que antes 
estaban controlados en edificios 
que se han convertido en coope¬ 
rativas o condominios no se vuel¬ 
ven estabilizados y no satisfacen 
los requisitos para la Apelación 
de la Renta Justa de Mercado. 

Exención de Incrementos 
para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad: Las personas de 62 años 
o más que viven en apartamen¬ 


tos estabilizados y cuyos ingre¬ 
sos familiares anuales son de 
$20,000 o menos, y que pagan 
(o enfrentan un incremento de 
alquiler que los forzaría a pagar) 
una renta de un tercio o más de 
sus ingresos, pueden tener de¬ 
recho al programa de Exención 
de Incrementos para las 
Personas de Mayor Edad 
(SCRIE, porsussiglas en inglés), 
si aplican al Departamento de la 
Ciudad de Nueva York Sobre las 
Personas de Mayor Edad, cuya 
dirección es: SCRIE Unit, 2 
LafayetteStreet, NY NY 10007. Si 
el alquiler actual de un Inquilino 
que tiene derecho a este 
programa sobrepasa un tercio 
del ingreso, no se lo puede 
reducir, pero es posible evitar 
incrementos de alquiler en el 
futuro. Obtenga el formulario de 
SCRIE por llamar al (212) 442- 
1000 . 

Unidades de Desván 
(Lofts) Los incrementos legales 
sobre la renta base para las 
unidades de desván son de un 4 
por ciento por un contrato de un 
año y un 7 por ciento por un 
contrato de dos años. No se 
permiten Incrementos para las 
unidades de desván vacías. 

Hoteles y Apartamentos 
de una Sola Habitación 
La pauta es un 3.5% para hoteles 


hoteles de clase B (de 30 
habitaciones o más), hoteles de 
habitaciones solas (SROs) y 
casas de habitaciones (clase B, 
de 6 a29 cuartos), porencima de 
la renta legal que se pagó el 30 
de septiembre de 2003. No se 
permite ningún incremento de 
vacancia. No se puede cobrar el 
incremento estipulado por la 
pauta ame nos q ue un 75% o más 
de las unidades en el edificio 
sean ocupados por inquilinos 
permanentes de renta estabili¬ 
zada o controlada pagando las 
rentas reguladas legales. 
Además, no se permite ningún 
aumento cuando el dueño deje 
de dar al nuevo inquilino de 
aquella unidad una copia de los 
Derechos y Obligaciones de los 
Dueños e Inquilinos de Hoteles, 
según la Sección 2522.5 del 
Código de Estabilización de 
Rentas. 

La Desregulación de 
Rentas Altas y Altos 
Ingresos (1) Los apartamentos 
que legalmente se alquilan por 
$2,000 o más por mes y que se 
desocuparon entre el 7 de julio 
de 1993 y el 1 ro. de octubre de 
1993, o en o desde del 1 ro de 
abril de 1994 son sujetos a la 
desregulación. (2) La misma 
desregulación se les aplica, 
para el mismo período estable¬ 
cido en (1), a los apartamentos 
que legalmente pagan$2,000 o 
más mensualmente aunque no 
se desocupen, si el ingreso total 
de la familia es más de 
$175,000 en los dos años con¬ 
secutivos previos. Para cumplir 
los requisitos de esta segunda 
forma de des regulación, el ca¬ 
sero tiene que enviarle un for¬ 
mularlo de certificación de 
ingreso al inquilino entre el 1ro 
de enero y el 1 ro de mayo, así 
como someter dicho formulario 
al DHCR y conseguir su 
aprobación. 

Para pautas previas, llame a la 
RGB al 212-385-2934 o 
busque el sitio www.hous- 
ingnyc.com. 


de clase A, casas de huéspedes, 


Tipo de Contri 

ito Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Afio 

Contrato de 2 Arios 

Renovación 
del Contrato 

Todas 

4.5% 

7.5% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% + $100 

20% + $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 17% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


Inmigrantes 


viene de la página 3 

después de los ataques de 9/11. 
“Teníamos un sindicato, pero no 
nos pagaban por hora. Nos pagaban 
por la docena, y si trabajaba 
bastante duro, podía ganar más de 
$1,200 al mes.” Ella no ha podido 
encontrar trabajo estable durante 
los dos años desde que la fábrica 
cerró. 

Esa historia es 
común entre 
inmigrantes, 
quienes han 
sufrido mucho 
por el retraso 
económico. La 
mayoría de los 
más de 100,000 
trabajos perdidos 
en la ciudad 
desde 9/11 eran 
en el sector de 
servicios, donde 
los inmigrantes 
juegan un papel 
importante. 

Sin embargo, 
los sueldos bajos 
y las malas 
condiciones de vivienda no han 
impedido que Juana y Enrique 
continúen activos en el 
movimiento de inquilinos. Gomo 
miembros del Concejo Comuni¬ 
tario del Area Pratt (Pratt Area 
Community Council), ellos han 
estado luchando en contra de la 


ley de pintura con plomo de 1999, 
que pone en riesgo de sufrir daños 
cerebrales irreversibles a los niños 
de su vecindario. También han 
luchado en contra de su propio 
casero, que durante el invierno 
pasado los dejó sin calefacción, 
agua caliente y electricidad. 



“Si nos organizamos, podremos 
quitar los edificios a los caseros 
irresponsables. Nosotros hacemos 
todo aquí: reparaciones, trabajos 
de electricidad, hasta ponemos el 
combustible durante el invierno 
porque el casero nunca hace 
nada,” dice Enrique enfáti¬ 


camente. “Pero no veo como 
cambiará la ciudad si los inquilinos 
no nos unimos. Si los inquilinos 
nos organizamos podremos forzar 
a la ciudad a cambiar las viej as leyes 
que sólo favorecen a los caseros. 
Conozco a muchos inquilinos 
mejor capacitados para 
administrar un edificio, pero la 
ciudad nunca va a escucharnos a 
menos que nos unamos.” 

Juana dice que lo mismo va por 
los derechos de inmigrantes. “¿De 
qué vale darnos una 
sola oportunidad 
para legalizarnos? 
Los problemas 
continuarán para 
otros inmigrantes 
recién llegados. Lo 
que necesitamos es 
un cambio com¬ 
pleto y legalización 
continua para todos 
los inmigrantes.” 

Los ataques en las 
Torres Gemelas 
colocaron a la 
Ciudad de Nueva 
York en el 
epicentro de una 
ola de sentimientos 
contra los inmi¬ 
grantes. Antes del 
9/11, los más de 8.5 de millones de 


inmigrantes indocumentados en 
el país alimentaban esperanzas de 
poner fin a una Alda de invisibilidad 
y vulnerabilidad. Después, las 
perspectivas de un nuevo 
programa de legalización se 
descarrilaron, ya que la junta de 
Bush llevó al país a un descenso 
hacia una nueva época del 
macartismo y los inmigrantes han 
vuelto a ser percibidos como la 
amenaza número uno a la 
seguridad nacional. 

Pero los inmigrantes recién 
llegados como Juana y Enrique 
también se están convirtiendo en 
una fuerza que determinará el 
futuro de nuestra ciudad y 
nuestros movimientos por la 
justicia económica. Enrique lo 
expresa así: “Yo creo que al final 
serán nuestros hij os los que 
efectúen el cambio. Y no lo digo 
sólo por los inmigrantes 
mexicanos sino por todos los 
inmigrantes de esta ciudad. 
Quiero que mis hijos se involucren 
en la política de la ciudad a todos 
niveles, en el gobierno municipal, 
en los sindicatos y en nuestras 
organizaciones comunitarias. Los 
hij os de los inmigrantes 
entienden mejor que nadie de 
donde venimos nosotros los 
inmigrantes.” 


SCRIE Program to Expand 


El 4 de octubre, la Caravana de Libertad de los Trabajadores 
Inmigrantes (Immigrant Workers Freedom Ride) culminará en 
la Ciudad de Nueva York, cuando los trabajadores inmigrantes y 
sus aliados de todo el país se reúnan en el Flushing Meadow Park 
para un día de acción. Las cuatro demandas básicas de la 
movilización nacional son por la legalización de los inmigrantes 
indocumentados, la reunificación de familias, los derechos de los 
trabajadores y la protección de libertades civiles. Organizada por 
el AFL-CIO y algunas de las organizaciones de inmigrantes más 
importantes del país, la movilización ha ganado el apoyo de la 
NAACP, La Conferencia Nacional de Obispos y Lhiidos por Paz y 
Justicia de Nueva York. 

Para participar en la movilización, llame a David Jiménez al 212- 
957-8000. 


^1 


Hotline Volunteers Needed! 


Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 

If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial Service 
to the tenant community, 
cali Jenny at (212) 979-6238 x3. 
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Governor Pataki signed a bilí Aug. 
21 that expands arent-regulation 
program for low-income seniors 
by raising the qualifving income 
from $20,000 to $24,000. The 
Sénior Citizens Rent Increase Ex- 
emption currently exempts 
about 45,000 seniors (age 62 and 
up) who live in rent-stabilized 
apartments from annual rent in¬ 
creases. The program gives land- 
lords tax credits to make up for 
the money they lose, and seniors 
can transfer their protection to 
new apartments when they move. 

The expansión will not go into 
effect until the City Council ap- 
proves it and the mayor signs it. 
Council sources expect a bilí to do 
that to be introduced on Sept. 17, 
and a public hearing on it is 
planned for mid-October. The city 
Independent Budget Office esti- 
mates that the expansión will 
reach about 2,600 households, 
who will receive rent abatements 
averaging about $57 a month. 
However, it notes that onlv about 
40 percent of the 111,000 people 
eligible for the program partici- 
pate in it. 

In other SCRIE news, Mayor 
Bloomberg signed Intro 410, 
which will require the city Depart¬ 
ment for the Aging to recalculate 


a household’s income immedi- 
ately when it has dropped by 20% 
or more. The previous law allowed 
the department to wait a year. 

Advocates llave tried to extend 
the SCRIE program to cover 
people with disabilities, reaching 
a high point in 2001 when the 
Assembly passed a bilí that would 
have done that for low-income 
people with disabilities living in 
rent-controlled, rent-stabilized or 
Mitchell-Lama apartments, an 
estimated 36,000 New Yorkers. 
However, just as the State Senate’s 
rules committee was expected to 
approve the legislation and send 
it to the floor—where, advocates 
say, they had enough votes to pass 
it—in jumped then-Mayor Rudy 
Giuliani. In a memo to Senate 
Majority Leader Joseph Bruno, 
Giuliani outlined concerns of cost 
and the possibilities of fraud. The 
bill’s progress halted. 

For more information about the 
October hearings, contact your 
Councilmember. 

Reprinted ■with permissionfrom 
City Limits Weekly; additional 
reporting by Steven Wishnia. 
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Shell Games Surround 
West Side Plan 


By John Fisher 


While much has been reported 
about the Olympics and the West 
Side stadium, both the print and 
broadcast media have largely failed 
to report on—or scrutinize—the 
scope and city-wide impact of the 
larger plans that cali for turning 
much of Manhattan’s West Side 
into a new central business district. 
It would rival the multitude of sky- 
scrapers of Midtown, and much of 
Ghelsea and Clinton would be 
wiped off the 
map, replaced by 
a sea of 40-60 
story office tow- 
ers and luxury 
residential 
buildings. It 
could also stifle 
downtown devel- 
opment, kill the 
Second Avenue 
subway, and ob¬ 
lígate city tax- 
payers to even 
higher taxes and 
debt load. While 
the media buy 
the sports angle 
completelv, 
there 


don’t change: 

Doctoroff has mastered the art 
of telling the Big Lie: With a 
straight face, he claims only 150 
people live in the affected areas. 
The US Census reports closer to 
20,000. He claims public tax dol- 
lars won’t be used when his entire 
financial plan, whether “tax-incre- 
ment financing’ (TIF) or the later 
incarnation of “payment in lieu of 
taxes” (PILOT), is essentiallv 


are seri- 


ous íssues 


sur- 

the 


rounding 
plan that may 
come back to 
haunt the city for generations. 

And this swindle is a huge mov- 
ing target. Lastyear the “Hudson 
Yards” plan called for 20 million 
square feet of office space with a 
projected cost of $3.1 billion. This 
year it’s up to 45 million square 
feet and anywhere from $4.7 to 
$9.5 billion w r hen all components 
are figured in: the stadium, a new T 
subway, a platform over the rail 
yards, doubling the size of the 
Javits Center, new 7 hotels, costs of 
condemnation and land acquisi- 
tion, large subsidies to developers, 
and tax breaks (just to start). 

No one, not even the closest 
observers, really knows the full 
scope of the project. It keeps 
changing, perhaps intentionally, 
as Deputy Mayor Dan Doctoroff 
(wlro has real-estate interests in 
several buildings in the area), 
keeps changing the plan and re- 
fuses to answ T er manv questions. 

But there are some things that 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department 
of Housing, Preservation 
and Development ’s 
Central Complaints 
hotline, cali 311. This 
number replaces (212) 
824-4328. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 



Tenth Avenue: This would be a high-rise corridor under the Wzst Side plan. 


tell this writer they are “petrified” 
that the West Side plans could kill 
downtown revitalization. 

Many also believe the inexpli¬ 
cable doubling of projected de- 
mand for office space, coupled 
with the doubling of the Hudson 
Yards projections, and the recent 
addition of Doctoroff’s sister 
swindle (the West Chelsea rezon- 
ing that W'Ould bring skyscrapers 
as far south as 23rd Street in 
Chelsea) is sim- 
plyan algebraic 
exercise: more 
development 
with more real- 
estate tax rev- 
enue w 7 ould 
eventually pay 
for the cost of 
the planned sta¬ 
dium, subway, 
Javits, etc. But 
this equation is 
more like lines 
that stay paral- 
lel rather than 
having an even¬ 
tual intersec- 
tion. Even 

Governor 
Pataki has 

avoided signing 
on to a plan 
that w'ould com- 


taxes. Revenue that w 7 ould nor- 
mally go for city Services would be 
diverted to pay for his grandiose 
schemes, and taxpayers through- 
out the city would need to cover 
the loss of revenue with higher 
taxes or reduced Services. 

Doctoroff also claims that the 
cityneeds all this new-office space. 
But that has never been proven. 
The Cushman-Wakefield Office 
Space Demand study theycommis- 


sioned—never 
leased—prompts 
giggles and guf- 
faws from real- 
estate observers 
and economists. 
It fails to con- 
siderminor [sic] 
details like his- 
torical construc- 
tion trends, 
business cycles, 
current office 
vacancies (now 
around 45 mil¬ 
lion square feet) 
and other areas 
seeking develop¬ 
ment such as 
Brooklyn, Long 
Island City, New T 
Jersey, and per¬ 
haps most impor- 
tant, the 


formally 


re- 


mit the State to billions in bond ob- 
ligations. None of this computes. 
One top city economist even 
called it “Enron financing.” 

With Doctoroff, it doesn’t mat- 
ter that there’s no demand. The 
city is now 7 planning to condemn 
the land, hand it over to develop¬ 
ers, throw 7 in huge tax breaks and 
other subsidies, float bonds with- 
out anyrealistic revenue stream, 
and then, because there are no 
tenants for these towers, create 



planned 10 million square feet of 
office space to replace that lost at 
the World Trade Center site. No 
w 7 onder many publications have 
speculated that Doctoroff’s ob- 
structionist attitudes downtown 
are linked to his desire (read invest- 
ments) on the West Side. No w 7 on- 
der downtown real-estate interests 


The West Side rail yards, the proposed stadium site. 

programs to “incentify” (a Joe 


Rose word) major corporations to 
move from Fifth Avenue to Elev- 
enth Avenue. 

Think its not happening? 
Doctoroff is already considering 
giving Forest City Ratner, the 
developer of the new 7 New York 
Times building on Eighth Avenue 


and 40th Street, up to $400 mil¬ 
lion in Liberty Bonds for no other 
reason than the fact that there 
are no projected tenants for the 
building other than the Times 
itself. (If you ever w 7 ant to see a 
Times repórter change subjects 
fast, bring this issue up). 

But Doctoroff hasn’t come up 
with a workable plan. Perhaps he 
feels he can continué to dupe the 
City Council and community 
boards into buying the whole 
Olympics thing, making promises 
of shining 80-20 towers and other 
perks. This is not hard to do. Most 
have bought in. After all, they 
won’t be in office w 7 hen the bilí 
comes due. 

Perhaps this is why Council- 
member Christine Quilín, wiiose 
district covers much of the West 
Side, is now 7 raking in the devel¬ 
oper campaign contributions, and 
perhaps this explains why she’s 
embracing much of the overdevel- 
opment and bulldozing scams. 
While tacitlyagainst the stadium, 
she’s created, alongwith Commu¬ 
nity Board 4, developer Joe 
Restuccia, and the McManus graft 
machine, w 7 hat is known as an 
“Astroturf” group (a fake grass- 
roots group wiiose onlypurpose is 
to make deais and undermine le¬ 
gitímate community opposition). 

While Quinn and other politi- 
cians are making deais, over 35 
tenant, housing and community 
organizations have joined to- 
gether to oppose these scams (not 
all development, but bad develop¬ 
ment). 

Doctoroff is expected to keep ev- 
erytliing in limbo until the very 
end, w 7 here he is expected to claim 
that everything must be approved 
immediately—all the zoning, 
transportation, bonds, etc. be- 
cause they’re on 
a deadline. With 
the manufac- 
tured threat of 
losing the Olym- 
pics over their 
heads, you will 
see rubber- 

stamps flying out 
of the w 7 oodw 7 ork 
like never be- 
fore. You can ex- 
pect the 

new 7 spapers and 
New 7 York 1 New 7 s 
to stay focused 
on Doctoroff’s 
plans for young 
gymnasts while 
failing to recog- 
nize that those 
teenage athletes 
will be paying 
taxes on this folly for the better por- 
tions of their adult lives. 

For more Information, see 
www. tenant. net 

John Fisher is the webmaster o f 
Tenant.net and Ftellskitchen.net 
and an activist with the Clinton 
Special District Coalition. 
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Absentee-Landlord Tax Could Hurí Tenants 


Absentee landlords may 
not be the onlv ones who 
suffer from a new tax on 
their one-, two- and three- 
family buildings. 

According to a report 
released last month by the 
Independent Budget Of¬ 
fice, the tenants in those 
apartments—particularly 
in the city’s poorest 
neighborhoods — are 
likely to take a hit, too. 

To encourage home 
ownership, State lawtaxes 
owners of one- to three- 
family homes at lower 


rates than owners of 
larger buildings. But some 
of these property owners 
do not actuallylive in their 
buildings, so Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg and 
City Gouncil Speaker 
Gifford Miller, with the 
blessing of the State, 
passed a bilí raising the 
property taxes on absen¬ 
tee landlords’ properties 
by 25 percent, or an aver- 
age of $570. 

When he signed the law 
in July, the mayor esti- 
mated it would affect about 


By John Tozzi 

75,000 properties and 
would bring in $44 million 
for the city next year. 

The IBO says the effects 
of the tax will be much 
more widespread, how- 
ever. After analyzing the 
2000 Gensus data, the 
budget watchdog group 
concluded that the new 
tax could affect as manyas 
130,000 buildings. While 
this would boost the cash 
coming to the city—to $76 
million—the IBO predicts 
it will hit low-income ten¬ 
ants hard, particularly 


those in East New York, 
Bed-Stuy and Benson- 
hurst. 

Those neighborhoods 
tend to have larger con- 
centrations of properties 
owned by absentee land¬ 
lords, the report found. 
And because most apart¬ 
ments in small buildings 
are not rent-regulated, 
the IBO adds, landlords are 
likely to raise rents as 
much as they can to make 
up for the tax increase. 

Accusing the IBO of fab- 
ricating its numbers “out 
of thin air,” Miller called 
that theory nonsense. His 
spokesperson Chris 
Policano explained, 
“There is no reason to 
believe that rents will be 
any higher in these un- 
regulated apartments be- 
cause it’s already what the 
market can bear.” 

The landlords, however, 
say they are both wrong. 
The tenants will not get 
hit with rent hikes, said 


Roberta Bernstein, presi- 
dent of Small Properties 
Owners of New York. She 
said the market has torced 
some of her members to 
reduce rents. But their 
quality of life could suffer 
since the owners will have 
less money to invest in 
their buildings. Said 
Bernstein, “I think it’s a 
gross error on the part of 
the city.” 

Reprinted •with permis- 
sion from City Limits 
Weekly. 



HPD CODE VIOLATIONS ON UNE 

Look up your building! 

HPD violations are available on-line. 
If you go to the HPD Website Usted below and follow 
the instructions, you should be able to get 
an up-to-date list of violations on a building. 

www. nyc. gov/html/hpd/html/data/hpd-online-portal. html 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments (Order No. 35) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2003 through Sept. 30, 2004, including 
the Pataki vacancy bonuses adopted by the State Legislature on June 19, 1997 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Leases 

All 

4.5% 

7.5% 

Vacancy 

leases 

More 

than 

$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Less 

than 

$300 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 20% plus $100 

Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


This rent guidelines table shows 
the máximum increases land¬ 
lords in New York City can legally 
charge for rent stabilized apart¬ 
ments on all leases commencing 
in the twelve-month period be- 
ginning October 1, 2003. In¬ 
ore ases in rent basedon the 1-or 
2-year renewal guidelines can 
be charged only once during the 
period covered by the guidelines, 
and must be applied to the legal 
stabilized rent on September 30, 
2003. The above guidelines and 
vacancy bonuses do notapplyto 
an apartment which was rent 
controlled on that date. There is 
no low rent supplement, a.k.a. 
poortax, allowed. 

Sublease Allowance 

Landlords can charge a 10 per- 
cent increase during the term of a 
sublease that commences dur¬ 
ing this guldeline period. 

Vacancy Leases 

In June 1997, Governor George 
Pataki, as a part of his efforts to 
destroy rent regulatlon, torced 
changes that gave landlords 
large vacancy bonuses. Provl- 
slons of his Rent Regulatlon Re¬ 
to rm Act of 1997 allow the rents of 
apartments to rise by a statutory 
percentage: 20 percent for a 
2-year lease, and 20 percent m¡- 
nus the difierence betweenthe 1 - 
and 2-year renewal guidelines 
for 1-year leases. The law also 
allows additional vacancy in- 
creases for apartments which 
have had no vacancy allowance 
in eight or more years. 

Rent Overcharges 

Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guidelines 
and bonuses, and the tenant’s 
unfamiliarity with the apartment's 
rent history, to charge an ¡Ilegal 
rent. The tenant can choose be- 


tween filing an overcharge com- 
plalnt with the División of Hous- 
ing and Community Renewal or 
challenging the rent in Housing 
Court to get a determination of 
the legal rent. 

A prospective tenant who ex- 
presses knowledge of their rights 
will probably not be given a lease 
to sign. Landlords avoid renting to 
tenants who may be troublesome. 
Overcharging is very common. 
Every tenant should challenge 
posslble overcharge. With DHCR, 
obtain and fill out Form RA-89 to 
determine the correct rent from of- 
ficial records. Cali DHCR at (718) 
739-6400 to obtain the form or go 
to: www. d he r. State. ny. us 

Fair Market Rent Appeal 

Another type of overcharge 
frequently occurs at the time that 
a previously rent controlled apart¬ 
ment becomes vacant and is 
re-rented as a stabilized unit. 
The Rent Guidelines Board an- 


nually sets what they cali the 
"Special Fair Market Rent Gulde¬ 
line" that is used by DHCR to 
lower unfair market rents for ten¬ 
ants who file the Fair Market Rent 
Appeal (FMRA). UnderOrder35, 
it ¡s HUD Fair Market Rent or50% 
above the máximum base rent., 
whichever is higher. No stabl- 
lized tenant of an apartment that 
was decontrolled on orafter April 
1, 1984 should fail to challenge 
the so-called Initial Legal Regu- 
lated Rent (market rent) that land¬ 
lords charge upon decontrol. Use 
DHCR Form RA-89. Indícate 
clearlythatyourcomplalnt is both 
acomplaint of “overcharge” and 
“Fair Market Rent Appeal.” The 
Housing Court cannot deter¬ 
mine a Fair Market Rent Appeal. 
Formerly controlled vacant 
apartments in buildings con¬ 
verted to co-ops or condos do 
not become stabilized and are 
not eliglble for a Fair Market 
Rent Appeal. 


Sénior Citizen Rent 
Increase Exemption 

Rent stabilized seniors, 62 
years orolder whose disposable 
annual household income is 
$20,000 or less and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would 
cause them to pay) one-thlrd or 
more of that income in rent may 
be eligible for a Sénior Citizen 
Rent Increase Exemption 
(SCRIE) ¡f they apply to the NYC 
Dept of the Aging, SCRIE Unit at 
2 Lafayette Street, NY NY 10007. 
If an otherwise eligible tenant's 
current rent level is already 
above one-third of income, it 
cannot be rolled back, butfuture 
rent increases may be avolded. 
Obtain the SCRIE application 
form by calling (212) 442-1000. 

Loft Units 

Legallzed loft unit increases 
above the base rent are 4 per- 
cent for a one-year lease and 7 
percent for two years. No va¬ 


cancy allowance is permitted 
on vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 

The guideline is 3.5% for Class A 
apartment hotels, lodging 
houses, Class B hotels (30 
rooms or more), single room oc- 
cupancy (SROs) hotels, and 
rooming houses (Class B, 6-29 
rooms), above the legal rent paid 
on September 30, 2003. No va¬ 
cancy allowance is permitted. 
The guideline is not collectible 
unless 75% or more of the units in 
the building are occupied by 
permanent rent stabilized or 
controlled tenants paying legal 
regulated rents. Further, no in¬ 
crease is allowed when the 
ownerhasfailedto providetothe 
new occupant of that unit a copy 
of the Rights and Duties of Hotel 
Owners and Tenants, pursuantto 
Sectlon2522.5ofthe RentStabl- 
lization Code. 

High-rent, High-income 
Deregulation 

(1) Apartments legally renting for 
$2,000 or more a month that be- 
came vacant from July 7, 1993 
through October 1, 1993, or on 
April 1, 1994 and thereafter are 
subject to deregulation. (2) The 
same deregulation applies in the 
time periods set forth in (1) 
above to apartments legally rent¬ 
ing for $2,000 or more a month 
without their becoming vacant if 
the total household income ex- 
ceeds $175,000 in each of the 
prior two consecutlve years. To 
be eligible forthis second form of 
deregulation, the landlord must 
send an income certiflcatlonform 
to the tenant between January 1 
and May 1 and file it with and get 
the approval of DHCR. 

For prevlous guidelines cali the 
RGB at 212-385-2934 or go to 
www. ho us i ng nyc. co m. 
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Lead 

continued from page 1 

three mayoral administrations. 
Advocates then developed more 
practical, narrowly targeted legis- 
lation, but that was superseded by 
the Vallone-spearheaded Local 
Law 38. One of the few 
Councilmembers who spoke out 
for the Vallone bilí argued that 
parents could prevent lead poison- 
ing by merely making sure that 
their kids weren’t “eating paint 
off the windowsill.” 

NYPIRG’s Sikora finds that argu- 
ment offensive and borderline rac- 
ist, given that over 90 percent of 
the citv’s lead-poisoned children 
are black, Latino, or Asian. Lead- 
dust particles are microscopic, he 
notes, so lead poisoning is not the 
fault of “lazy, uncaring parents who 
don’t know how to clean apart- 
ments and take care of their kids. ” 

Meanwhile, about 63,000 city 
children were identified as having 
lead poisoning—at least 10 micro- 
grams of lead per deciliter of 
blood—between 1995 and 2000, 
according to Department of 
Health figures obtained by 
NYPIRG. The actual number may 
be twice that, NYPIRG says, as 
only about half the city’s children 
are tested, and about 6,000 chil¬ 
dren liad the more severe level of 
20 (Ug/dl. The most extreme 
cases—60 pg/di—are down from 
over 2,600 in 1970, before leaded 
gasoline was banned, to eight last 
year, according to the Depart¬ 
ment of Housing Preservation and 
Development. Lead poisoning 
can cause permanent brain dam- 
age, leading to impaired intellec- 
tual functioning and behavior 
disorders. Recent studies indícate 
that lead, like radiation, may be a 
“no-threshold” toxin, in which any 
amount is potentially hazardous. 

Intro 101A would require land- 
lords to ascertain whether or not 
there are children under 7 in an 
apartment, in a manner similar to 
the city’s window-guard law. It 
mandates that they repair any 
condition that exposes children to 
lead, including underlying defects 


BECOME 

A 

WRITING 

TENANT 


Met Council wants to 
profile you and your 
neighbors’ struggle to 
obtain affordable quality 
housing. We want you to 
write for 

Tenant/lnquilino. 

For more 
information cali 
Met Council 
212-979-6238 


such as water leaks. Unlike Local 
Law38, it also requires that work- 
ers doing the repairs must follow 
EPA rules. If the landlord fails to 
do the job, the Department of 
Housing Preservation and Devel¬ 
opment would have to do the re¬ 
pairs within 82 days; Local Law3S 
allowed more than seven months. 

Nearly half the city’s cases of lead 
poisoning are in Brooklyn, with 
most of those in the “lead belt” of 
Bushwick, Crown Heights, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brownsville, 
Flatbush, and East New York. Other 
concentrations are in southeast- 
ern Queens, Harlem and Washing¬ 
ton Heights, and the South Bronx. 

There is a peculiar nexus be¬ 
tween the location of lead-poi- 
soned children and the amount of 
real-estate money donated to 
Councilmembers’ campaigns, ac¬ 
cording to the Common Cause 
report. Erik Dilan, whose 
Bushwick district liad 3,152 cases 
of lead-poisoned children, more 
than any other in the city, has 
opposed Intro 101A. He received 
at least 815,000 from landlords for 
his 2001 campaign. LeroyComrie, 
whose district led Queens with 


1,528 cases, got at least $9,500 
from leading landlord groups in 
2001. He has also not sponsored 
Intro 101A. Another non-sponsor 
is Kendall Stewart, whose 
Flatbush district has more than 
1,000 cases. He received $2,200 
from the Rent Stabilization Asso- 
ciation landlord lobbyin 2001, and 
last sumiller the Daily News re- 
ported that a building he owned 
liad lead violations. 

Miller, who is widely considered 
to be planning to challenge 
Bloomberg in 2005, has already 
received at least $100,000 from 
real-estate interests, according to 
the report. 

Landlords’ main objections to 
101A are that repairs would cost 
too much and that making them 
responsible for detecting lead haz- 
ards could expose them to law- 
suits. The RSA did not return a cali 
from Tenant, but in the past land¬ 
lord advocates have claimed that 
cleaning up lead paint would cost 
$17,000-$20,000 per apartment. A 
June report by the city Indepen- 
dent Budget Office says the aver- 
age cost of lead-abatement work 
by HPD is $3,000. 

The bilí, argües NYPIRG’s 


Sikora, would not hurt landlords 
who properly maintain their build- 
ings, only slumlords. The bottom 
line, he says, is that “landlords 
should put a product on the mar- 
ket that doesn’t brain-damage 
children.” 

The Bloomberg adminis- 
tration’s main objection is cost. 
HPD Commissioner Jerilyn Perine 
told the June 23 hearing that 
Intro 101A would cost the city 
$250 to $265 million a year. The 
IBO report said it would cost $8 
million, based on hiring 60 new 
workers to do 24,000 inspections 
a year, though it could rise to $150 
million if the city hired 360 new 
inspectors andinspected everyat- 
risk apartment once a year. 

Whatever it costs, Sikora con- 
tends, is “infinitesimal” next to 
the “gargantuan” social costs of 
lead poisoning, from health care 
to special education. 

Chachere calis the claims that 
101A would cost $250 million “en- 
tirelypolitical” and says they have 
“nothing to do with the reality of 
the approach.” The city, he says, 
is essentiallyarguing “that it costs 
too much to prevent children from 
being poisoned.” 


Total Number of Children Testing at or 
Above 10/vg from 1995 - 2000 
by City Council District 



Blood level teslng data obtained from the NYC Department of Health preliminary 
data, as of July, 2001 at the ZIP Code level. NYPIRG converted this data to the 
City Council District level. This might lead to some discrepancies between the 0 
numbers shown by the Dept. of Health, and those shown on this map. ™ 
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own landlord who left them with- 
out heat, hot water, and electric- 
ity last winter. 

“If we get organized we should 
be able to take buildings away 
from negligent landlords. We do 
evervthing around here: repairs, 
electrical work, we even put oil in 
the wintertime because the land¬ 
lord never does anything,” 
Enrique says emphatically. “But I 
don’t see howthe citywill change 
if tenants don’t unite. If tenants 
come together we can forcé the 
city to change oíd laws that only 
favor landlords. I know a lot of 
tenants that are more qualified to 
run a building, but the cityis never 


going to listen to us unless we 
unite.” 

Juana says that it is the same for 
immigrant rights. “What good is 
it if they give us just one shot at 
legalization? The problems will 
continué for other new immi- 
grants. What we need is a com¬ 
plete change and ongoing 
legalization for all immigrants.” 

The World Trade Genter attacks 
placed New York City at the epi- 
center of a wave of anti-immi- 
grant sentiment. Before 9/11, 
the country’s more than 8.5 
million undocumented immi¬ 
grants had cherished hopes for 
ending a life of invisibility and 
vulnerability. Afterwards, the 


You are Invited to attend a 

Green Building Expo 

Sponsored by 

Assemblymember Scott Stringer and 
the Co-Op Board of 205 West End Avenue 

New York Histoncal Society 
2 West 77th Street (Central Park West) 
Wednesday, October 1 st 
5:00 PM - 8:00 PM 

Please join Assemblymember Stringer at an informatlve 
event created especially for co-op and condo boards, 
small building owners and developers. Come learn about 
how to incorpórate energy saving and other 
environmentally friendly systems into New York’s 
residential buildings. 

Highly efficient green buildings, construction techniques 
and energy options have a proven economic benefit 
including reduced heating and cooling costs and increased 
property valúes. 

Environmental benefits inelude reduced reliance on costly 
and polluting energy sources and enhanced indoor air 
quality. 

Hear how you and your building can benefit financially 
while at the same time help the environment. 

To register or for more information, please contact 
Susannah Vickers by e-mail at 
strings@assembly.state.ny.us or 
by phone at 212-873-6368. 


prospect for a new program of 
legalization was derailed, as the 
Bush junta drove the nation in a 
rapid descent into a new era of 
McCarthyism, and immigrants 
became seen as the number-one 
threat to national security. 

But new immigrants like Juana 
and Enrique are also becoming a 
forcé that will shape the future of 
our city and our movements for 
economic justice. Enrique puts it 
this way: “I think ultimately our 
children will be the ones that will 
bring change. And I don’t mean 
this just for Mexican immigrants, 
but for all immigrants in this city. 
I want mv children to be involved 
in city politics at every level, in 


city hall, in the unions, and in our 
community organizations. The 
children of immigrants under- 
stand better than anyone else 
where we immigrants come 
from.” 



On October 4, the Immigrant Workers Freedom Ride will cul- 
minate in New York City, as immigrant workers and their allies 
from all over the country will come together at Flushing Meadow 
Park for a day of action. The national mobilization’s four basic 
demands are for legalization of undocumented immigrants, 
family reunification, workers’ rights, and protection of civil liber- 
ties. Organized by the AFL-CIO and some of the countries larg- 
est immigrant groups, it has gained support from the NAACP, 
the National Conference of Bishops, and New York’s United for 
Peace and Justice. 

To get involved, cali David Jiménez at (212) 957-8000. 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 

Cooper Square Committee 

61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 

Tuesdays. 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14® 1 St. to 30^ St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. ^St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays. 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East 
Side) 

525 E. 6 th St. (btwn. Aves. A & B) Lower 
East Side tenants only, 212-533-2541. 



HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 

Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

544 W. 157 th St. (basement entranoe). 
Thursdays.8 pm 

LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margaret's House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays. 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741 -2994 


Wednesdays.6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

200 W. 72nd St. Room 63; 212-595-1274 
Tuesday & Thursday.2-5 pm 


Tuesday & Wednesday 6-7:45 pm 


METROPOLITAN 
G0UNGIL 
0N HOUSING 

Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer your questions, help you 
with organizing or refer you to other help. 

212-979-0011 


Join Met Council 

* Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family ® 

I (voluntary: 2 sharlng an apartment), $30 per year. Supportlng, $40 per S 

| year. Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For ¡ 

i affiliation of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade | 

■ unions, etc. cali 212-979-6238. I 

■ My apartment is El controlled El stabilized El unregulated El other_ a 

■ El am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule | 

times and duties. I can El counsel tenants. El do office work. El lobby public officials, 

I El attend rallies/protests. I 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 


Send your check or money order with this form to: 


Metropolitan Council on Housing, 

339 Lafayette St 

NY, NY 10012 


































